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' ATTRIBUTION" AND ''PERSONAL CONSTRUCT" AS JiEURISTIC 
^ DEVICES FOR THE PSYCHO U)GICAL SaiOOL CONSULTANT 
^~ ^ Joshua Auerbach 

Yale University 

In this paper, I will present some conceptual tools which I belieye-to 
be potentially useful iq^guiding psychological consultation In thfi schools. 
My ideas are intended to supplement, not. rep lace, those inajor works on the v 
consultation process (Argyris, 1970; Sarason, Levine, Goldenberg, Cher^n, 
& Bepnett, 1966; fcaplan, 1970) which deal v;ith broad issues of consultant 
behavior and intervention strategy. The ideas presented hare are tools for 
the a'nalysis of situations whicji are likely to arise in many of the forms of 
consultation which a psychologist is likely to undertake in a school system. 

^That I hope to accomplish in the following discussion is the elabora- 
tipa, in terms relevant to consultation practice, of two relatively well- 
developed atialytic notions from personality and* social psychology. The first 
is the notion of 'attributioi*,'' which formed the cornerstone of Helder's 

(1950) psychology of 'common sense" and which has been recently used with 

( ( ^« ' ' - 

success (Jones & Davis, 1965; Kelley, 1967) in theoretically integrating a 

J* 

wide range of Interpersonal phenomena. The second, conceived differently 
from, but philosophically compatible with, the first, is George Kelly's 
(1955) notion, of the "persoWl con^trupt." Both terms, attribution and 
personal construct, refer to process'es which are 'presumed to go on in the 
minds of people as they attampt to make sense out of the objects and events 
which they perceive and experience. * 

Attribution refers to the process ^:>y which pd:ople answer the ques- 
tion 'why' about events. It jrefers both to the process by which events are 
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Interpreted as being the effects, of certain causes and to the companion pro- 
cess by- which the ^'cause-' Is mentally endowedl wlt^ th? capability, dlsposl^ 
tlon and/or tendency to .prpduce the '^effect.'* As a mundane example, suppose 
one has the experlAnce of finding grains of plaster on the floor. Far from 
meihftly sweeping ftj/m up, one typically attributes chelr presence to some 
defect In the ceiling, ' 

^*>Personal constructs" refer to the dimensions, both conventional and 
Idiosyncratic, which, are used to cl^sify both events and objects. In the 
example^just given, the concept of "defectiveness'^ is being employed to 
classify the state of the celling. The Implicatlolis of the label *'defec- 
tlve ' may vary from individual to Individual, depending on its connection 
with other • concepts, such as "goo4"bad." ''importance," etc* All of this- 

'processing" is relatively automatic. It occurs ''preconsclously'^ before 

■ \ 

any actioii^ 1^ taken. 

'Both attribution theory and personal construct theory characterize 

/ r ' - 

people as not merely reacting" to immediate, s^timuli. Elather, they are seen 
as constantly translating the uniqueness -^-l the ever-* changing present into 
soiae enduring and organized system pf ideas. The system v/hich is ;:hereby 
personally imposed on reality enables people to live in a. comprehensible « 

W9rld, a world in which actions can be planni^d with some foreknowledge of 

* ' #•■(»' 

thair most probable outcomes. ' It is clear, in the cas^ of the mythical 
homeowner above,' that his attribiitions and persona! constructs ^ive him 
control over the events v;hich ha would not have If he merely ^^ployed ^ 
broom. That is, he can be^ relatively sure that, once appropriate action 
is taken, piaster iitll not k^ep appearing on his floor. f 

On the other hand, even v;hile this imposed order is necessary and in- 
evitable^ It can have certain costs. Since the employment of attribution? 
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and personal constructs always Involves a selection from a universe of al- 
ternative ^formulations some alternaiives must always be sacrificed in 
favor of others^. As" one becomes increasingly committed to particular per- 
sonal constructs or attributions, one may lose the ability to use others 
which are Incompatible. In the homeowner ex^ple we have etnployed so far, 
thej cost is. not likaly to be great because the number of alternative v;ays 
of seeing the particular slice d£ reality under consideration are few. 
This happy situation does not* exist, however, in complex social situations 
such as schools. In the schools, everyone who must perform a function ^ 
ha? a set of attributlonal preferences and persona^Jconstructs which he 
employs Although these are vital to the individuals involved, enabling 
thera to function day to day, they becom^ ^ liability when special problems 
arise and new ways of thinking are called for. Let me.nov; illustrate^ 
this problem with an example froto my experience as a psychological con- 
sultant in the schools. ^ 

Personal Anecdote ar^ Jase Example 
I came to develop some of my present ideas as a result of experiences 
in the school year 1972-73, during which I was available t^^o days a week 
to the entire staff of a middle school as a 'psychological consultant." < 
In"^ this intarvention , partly out of ignorance and partly in response to 
political realities, I entered the school in the most expedient way rather 
than following the prescriptions of a major consultation theory, beyond 
distributing a memorandum announcing my availability ^o all staff members 
sfeparately and collectively,* I offered nothing to .circtimscrlbe or delineate 
my role. The nature of th.is ambig^us entry assured that I had no' clearly 
defined single client. Furthermore, I made no attempt to address tKe entire 



coilectivity of the school as my yiient, as, sonte^ consultation theories 
(Argyris, 1970) would advocate, ?^ther, my situation v;as* like, that of a->' 
new doctor in a small tovm v^ho hanp;s r)*i^^'nis shingle and waits for patiefits* 
I was forced to think 'microcosmically ' :b:ut each consulVant-consultee 
interaction, and thus developed n»y .lda^5: sjr^ncwhat differently than theor- 

.. M 

ists v;ho hav3 been concerned with major goals ard directions of a coor- 
dinated ^opsultatipn 3ffoct. \ ' ^ 

^ I t^.rmly bellt^ve. nevertheless, thit c3rf:a^ri -nicrocosmic" Issues 
must he faced by prycholr^g^vca] consul '■-'znts in the schools no z.tattcr what 
.major guidinj^ principles *:h::y na^ follow. (J\\<± oL i:he moftt p^r^\53^.ent ancj 
puzr:iing of these issues i.onsl?r?c^ of the jTpro.5<i.icT: t:a?t I and the client 
facing ne'were not t'-M-in^ ab^u^ t.I .s^T^b ''::2 cb:i cn, X nov; be?.J.eve that 
this impression' came about bGcai;«G, in rw£»cting to the Tz-^nts which con- 
stituted ta& woblem "stimulus,'' wa each' attributed these events to dif- 
ferent calises and mobilized different parpen?..! constructs. Rather than 
being conscious of this process, v^e e . * r:ded to think as if the at- 
tributed causes ^nd imposed categorl:;s w^-^'c*tii& problem, and became exas- 
pei^ated^ wfth ^ach other because, tc e:sch of us, the other seemed to b^ ad- 
dressing, ''4i^^r«l^vant'' issue^. As just' one cf many possibile oxamples I 
can th^iik^f 5 let describe a conversation which I had v/ith a teacher ^ 
about a dilemma which came up for him in the proo^ss of grading a paper. 

> The s^tiraulus ' ia this^case wa^ a test paper, approximately 80% cor- 
rect .^^/hich had been completed by a student with a severe reading problem 
ind £ rather passive, v/ithdravm style. The studen't had taken the paper 

)..■/■' . . ■ ^ .■ ■ - • 

to c. ' pecial te^acher so that tht: g^uestions' could -be read to him. However, 
from our knowledge of the child and his conceptual weaknesses, it appeam^^ 
unli-^f^ly that he dould have done as well ^ he did unless he had practically 



been tolfl -the answer^. / c 

For both the teacher and me, there vrere certain Indlsputlble.f'acts, 
and certain areas vjhlch were unlc^novm, but v/hlch v;e filled In by an attri- 
butive rrbcess'. Indl3putible was the fact of the t3St paper and our know- 
ledge - t^he chlld^^s. ability. Unknovm to. us uas precisely uhat h^d hap- 
pened v'han the child went to the special taachsr with the test paper. 
Buty x2ach of us nevertheless filled in nacsssdry blanks by attribution so < 
that each of us had an idea of what ths oroblem was." llather than ds- 
scrll^e ^he conversation' in detail, I will now state what I later inferred 

y - 

to be the major vieiTpoimts^, tlfe teachar's and mine. , . 

The teacher saw the child as 'defective' and consequently -not respon-"^ 
sdblaAfor his. actions. At the same time, he perceived that a certain 

authority cluster'' in the school;- consisting of * the principal, the special 
teacher* and certain higher administration /Wparts had collectively 
mandated thaj: this 'jief ectlve'' child ought to remain in his class arid be /r 
treated as part of the group, I was identified with the authorities in his 
mind, and it was in the spirit o^ that attribution that he ^appfroached m^. 
He felt that. what the authorities wanted him to do was to malptaln the llr 
luslon that tlia child was normal. ' He felt further that he had tried to 
carry out that mandate, although ?rud3ln,ql>, and it had led him to a posl- 
tldn where he was now bolng asked to do something which he felt A^as^ ''wrong'' 
and would probably- be harmfill to tU<^ child: i.e., give him a mark ha didn^t 

deserve.' - • ' ^ . 

My thinking at the time was somewhat different.' My. personal con- 
^tructs did not include the potion of "def ecMveness ' ais implying lack of 
personal responsibility for ones actions, ^.ather, I saw jthe chlld as 
wishing to succeed, like anyone else, and particularly motivated to 



•preserve whatever was left of his self-esteem. I surmised that, faced 
with an Impossible test, he had us6d every trjck In the book In his inter- 
action with the special teacher and that she had not had her heart In try- 
ing to resist his manipulations. I felt the true problem, however, to be 
In thi-^ ^act'^that such a difficult test was glvew to him. This,, In turn, 
I attributed to the classroom teacher' s .lack of faith In the child's abll- 
Ity to learn. I perceived hlin as going through the motlon^of 'teaching" , 
tHe child quite mechanically. * ' , 

It should be clear that' the different versions of the 'problem" held 
by each of us were .sufficient to produce a feeling ot "talking at cros? 
purposes.* In fact, the intervention ended With nothing having been ac- 
cotapl'ished.^ I now believe that this negative outcome might have been a- 

voided if I had , been av/are, at the time, of all the attributions and as- 

• ■ •/ _ ^ 

sumptions- which each of us were Tnobi^izing, I v^ill now attempt to develop 
some notions, both general and specific, vzhich may help focus the con^ 
sultant's attention on cruci;al attributions and assumption^ of tjie con- 
sultee and^of himself. * 

T\70 Views of -Ian and their Ifnplications for Cpnsultation 
I would like to begin my analysis of the attributions and personal tori 
structs of consultants and consultees with refef^trce to an alternative and 
parhaps more popular formulation of their. interaction: that is, the for- 
mulatlon in terns pf personal motives and drives » implying a philosophy 
I shall call 'man tfie pleasure-seeker-'' I v/ould like to suggest that this 
philosophy underll^^s ^ number of psyct^ological theories, including; both 
psychoanalysis and a variety of 'stimulus-- rssponse-relnforcement formula- 
tlons. For example, psychoanalysis speaks in terms of pleasurable" "objects 



which in turn give rise to the possibility of loss and thence conflict, 
anxiety and defense. mechanisms . In "reinf orcament" terminology > the plea- 
surable qualities of the reinforcer are also implicit.^, 

lihoi a consultation dnteraction is viewed in the above light, man's 
pleasv'- -seeking propensity ig seen as setting up 'forces' which must be 
dealt v^iih somehow. The role of. the consultant becomes one of either 
harnes 5 in^ or transcending these forces, depending on hii Particular con- 
stiltation theory. In the previous case example, for^ instance, the inter- 
actions beDjeon the teacher and me could be formulated in terms of loyal- 
ties, empathies, and needs- Specifically, I might appear to be loyal to ^ 
the child, principal^, and special teacher, while the teacher xvho consulted 
me might- be seen as loyal to himself, his teaching peers, and his class- 
room. As I" have suggested, many theoreticians of consultation woul4-|See 
the consultant's task as one of "harnes&ing*' or "transcending" these loy- 
alties. Alinsky (1971) appears to be a "harnesser" and would perhaps sug- 
gest that a valid role for the consultant would be to become an^ official 
advocate for certain forces In the school. Caplan (1970) appears to be , 
more of a transcender" and might see the "loyalties^'' of consultant and 

consult^^ as potentially disruptive to the ef f ectivenes^s • of their inter- 
ns 

actionv , , 

• y 

Introspection tells me that I do ha^e many lo'yalties and that I, did 
have loyalties to the child, special teacher, and principal on the above 
occasion. ^^Thus, I would not claim that the suggestions I have just as- 
sociated with Alinsky/and Caplan are ''incorrect ' ones . ' I^eyertheless , I 
believe that they do have limitations as heuristic concepts for the con- 
sultant • VJhen the case example is fotmulated in terms of loyalties and 
conflicts, the disagreement between consultant and consiiltee over how the 



problem Is viewed can be accounted for, but thopNanterprls^s of trying to , 
resolve it tends to take us deep Into the complex Intrapsychic processes , 
of two Individuals. I haA^e^ found myself wondaclng whether such a deep 
Intrap'-yfhlc. exploration Is either necessary' or aufflclent to accomplish 

the t^- wather>ylimlted goals which consul tan tsVgatnerally. pursue, the goals 

'. ' .- is 

of (a^ ^3tablishlng communication with the consultqe ^nd (b) >helping the 

. ' ^ . ^ ; 

consul ue become ^ more effective problem solver. 

The tx^o\ goals of the consultant Ju&t stated seem t;o me to be most ^ 

clearly facillitated when pne adopta a vie\7 of ma * which' Heider and Kelly, 

among others, seemeld to share, and which is different from the pleasure- 



seeker*' vlex^ descriped earlier. I call *:his view 'man the language-builder. 
Personal con^truct^'. and attributions, after all, represent a particular 
'laiiguage of ;Ldeas" develop^ in order to organize and understand events. 
Although this tendency to organize and- understand may, in turn, ultimately 
depend on man^s search for .pleasure;^ what makes the language builder view 
different is that, in it, "most interpe^rsonal events ate seen as immediately 
determined by the participants* ideas ratheT;^than their needs . This is 
consistent with the consultant's goal of communication because 'communication 
is ,^ first and'fpreraosJt, the transfer <)f ideas from one individual to another 
It is als(o consistent with the goal of \helping . the consul tee become a more 
affective problem solver because problem, solving i§ 'really a cognitive *pro- 

. i V 

c-ess. Solving' a" problem can often depend on having the appropriate reper- 
toire of >ldcas. It will be noted, however, that I speak of ^'appropriate" 

i ► 

repertoires of Ideas rather than "good" ones*. I believe, that It is part' 
and parcel of the ''language-builder" viex/ of man that languages are eval- 
uated only in terms of their effectiveness. There are no inherently ^*cor-. 
rect" ways of viawing the world, but some ways may be better suited than 
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others tat processing certain clasps of problems* 

Having stated a general phllosophlaal framework for consultation and 
* suggested that personal construct and attribution, theories are broadly 
consis:;.t With that ^rcaroework, I wuld now like to turn attention to some 
part?'. , r characterlsMcs of thes*^ ti/o parent theories* I wll^J. then 
brief 1/ characterize some of the dlff icultletj Involved'ln tr^ dilating "^hese 
tlieoretical statements Intd pfactlcaj. guided f,o^"^h^^onj^ltrij t , an* fli/ally 
statie some examples of the practical advice that I believe be generated 
by the approach to consultation developed In this paper. 

. ^' Requirements of a C^u^tatlon "Heuristic" 

Both Ilelder and Kelly, Wie seminal thinkers 1^^ attribution and personal 
construct theory,- seem to have -possessed the view of man I have called 
:'man the languagarbullder . ' Since my pef^dnal experiences have convinced me 
that "^uch a view is a useful one for a consultant, I have set myself the 
task of attempting to develop a consul^atloti "heurlstlcV from these 'theories 
Howevsr, In so doing, I have found that each theory ls^J=Bcomplete without 
the dnher in dealing vT^fth the realities faced by consultants. I v/ould now 
like to describe some of the difficulties which come about in translating ^ 
a theoretical modal into an action model and demonstrate how^ two theories 
together provlda. a stronger basis for a heuristic model than either one 
would taken alone. , 

Attrlbutjjon theory and personal construct theory are each rlch*^theo- 
retical statements, capable of dealing with wide rangas of social pheno- 
mena. 1 initially characterized them as explanations of the processes by 
which people organize reality, attribution theory ;3eelng people as^ at- 
tempting to answeir"**why" questions and personal construct theory seeing 
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,th£m as attempting , to answer) "v^hat"' questions. The differential emphasis, 
hov7evo'»-. by no means Imol^^s that these two theories have mutually exf:lu- 
slv«: ^ jins. In practice, why \7hat questions are usually closely re- 
^^_.^a<'c . one another, '^or example^ let us consider the|^follov7in?, attrl- 
bu'- statement: ;'the child die uot do what I told her tc I^ecause - , 

she iJ n rebellious chl^d*'* As phaj-^.d,- the statement ansv;erv ' why ques- 
tion, and attribution theot^y wbuld enipuaslze that the child , ' r^d^er than 
the self or the situation. Is seen as the cause of the event. However, 
the statement also Contains a personal Construct in the form of the Im-- 



piled dichotomy be. t^/e^n rebellious and nonrebel^ltms c'hlldren. It thus 

aiao answers a what question. Attribution and personal constructs often 

coex;ist. /^hus., although eae^ ^heory 1:^ phased elegantly and deductively, 

using as fev; different terms as possible, It Is clearly possible »to use 

< • . i 

terms from either one to describe the same phenomena. 

te the>^ov€ 



Despite the^^bverlap Just descifibed, the two theories do develop 
somewhat dlf f er^ut^mpllca tions . Since attribution theory operates upon 
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"the event, ' its time perspective tendft to'be the Immediate situat^ion In^ 
which 'the event" takes plBce; In the above example, to use Harold 
Kelley's (1967) particularly elegant version of attribution theory, the 

» . ... 4- 

attrlbutlorial analysis would concern itself with immediate antecedents 
^ of the attribution, predicting that the particular "statement 'X-' the child 
did not do what I told har to do because" she is a rebellious child") is 
most likely to be believed under the following conditions: (a) the 
' distinctiveness ' cr^iterion (v/hatever- Is^seen as the cause, in this case 
the child's rebelliousness, is present when the effect is present and ab- 
y sent when it is absent), (b) the "consistency criterion" (the linkage of 
the^cause and affect. is obfeerveji repeatedly under a variety of different 



conditions), and (c) the ^'consensus" criterion (tha same causal c6nnec- 
tlon Is seen by many^ different observers). This analysis will be usef^ 
to the consultant whenever he Is Interested In understanding v/hy particu- 
lar attributions are raade'ln particular situations or If he Is Interested 
In encouraging the employment of a different attrlbu^loxi. VJe will have 
occasion to refer repeatedly to Kelley's three criteria in the remainder, 
of the paper. ' 

It should be clear, however, as Kelley himself states, -that attribution 
theory deals with general lav/s, ncr't Individual differences. Kelley con- 
sidered It a current weakness of the theory ^haf It failed to character- 
ize "personality differences In the attribution process ' and also failed 
to take account of "the importance of labeling [i.n producing] attribution 
stability" (Kelley, 1967, p. 235). I would like to add that attribution 
theory also falls to tdke account of attribution s'tyles . that are charac- 
teristic ot most or all scl^iopl -personnel simply by virtue of t^elr parti- 
cipation In the school "culture," (Sarason, 1970) and also-those which 
are charactierlstlc of a particular role In, the school, such as teacher 
or principal. ' 

The above shor.t;;;^omlt^s of attrlbutlon^JL analysis are made up for, by 
the simultaneous emj^l^j/yment of conceptsfrom personal construct theory. ^ 
The time per8pect;tve of the latter theory Includes the entire life-history 
of the "construct bearing" individual. This comes about because an in- ^ 
dividual 's constructs are defined by their piEvious Instances. It is the, 
previous instance]^, of rebeliioiis and non-rdbellio^us children in the personal 
experience of the teacher, for instance, whlcU give meaning 'to the word 
"rebellious" in the above^ example. Personal construct theory thus gives. us 
a language for dealing with Individual differences and with the role of 
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labullins ' mentioned by ICelley. Altliou^h it'does not' spacifically give 
us a languag-f for dealinc ^^ith the school 'cult;ure>'' I fe^l it vould be 
possiul^ to meaningfully expand it in order to do so. v/hat is neces- 
,.sary in order to do so Is to refer the meaning of constructs, not to the 
individual experiencJes of individuals, but to the collectiv3 expediences . 
of all the individuals in a school^ Tjais collective experience can be 
seen as transcending the period of ^time during which any ""one individual 
may b-^'a member of the school staff, and'the constructs developed in the 
contxixt of this collective t?xperience can be seen as transmitted directly 
to neuiomers in the process pf initi^ttln;^ them into the" belief system of 
dii:i<scIiool . For example, if it is part of a schgioi's "cultWal" values 
that tall.in^ in the hallways is a very serious cffense,*new staff members 
will £^nd to adopt that construct even though they did not hav? it to be- 
gin with. . ' y . 

Some problems of application are not delt v/ith explicitly by, either 
attribution theory or ptrrsonal construct theory. Specifically, there is 
the problem mentioned>6y Kelly (1967, p. 235) of characterizinf^ the "re- 



lation between the 



la coinsion man's attribution processes and the more sys- 
tematic processeg Incorporated in scientific methods. ' This can be *par- 
ticularly important fcir th^ consultant because certainly he and probably 
o^iiarslin the school possess some ideas f rom " 'sc^^sntif ic p^chology while 
others rely aore on common sense. A second application problem arises be~ 
caus^ attribution thipry was d^veloried in terms of the attributions Srhich 
In^viduals make about the characteristics bt other individuals . libweveif, 
^heAe is a netd for the consultant to be able to deal with school staff mem 

.. . tz c — 

btars ' ~attl^udas to'jards groups , such as f ami lies ^nd classes, and about or- 

• ^ ... 
ganizations. si^h as the school as the whole. 



V. Dimensions for Consultants to Consider ' 
In tha renialnder of the paper, I .vjould ]?lke to dc-scrlbe just a fev of 
the areas In. which personal construct and attribution theories might be 
^particularly usefyl for the consultant/ The areas covered exhaust neither 
th^r lls^^ of areas uhich 1 have found It useful to think about In these terras 
nor the list of areas which nights be elucidated by the general system of 
ld«;as I have been developing. • ^ * 

^ In dealing with each area, I have chosen' to focus on three general as- 
pects of the consultant's task. These are (a) the discovery of personal 
constructs ^nd attributions of the^consulte^ uhich are relatlv<2ly "fixed" 
(what wa might call his 'core" constructs) and tbe careful phrasing of 
consultant advice so as not to conflict withv these, (b) the discovery of 
parsonaJL constructs and attributions of the consultee which might'' be mdre . 



easily altered and which, if altered,^ v;o'uld improve problem solving be-, 
havlor, and (c) the critical examination of the consultant's own attrl-, 
*butlons and personal constructs the light of the theory. ' 
Pergonal and impersonal causes * ^ ^ ' 

/ ' - ' ' ' ■ • ■ 

Tlie first dimension vjhith the consultant might find useful to consider 
is lielder's (1958) distinction ^ tx/een personal and Impersonal causes. 
Iteider npted that the ways in which ' common sense.'* perjceives the actions of- 

itj th 

sean as, occuring either by 'chance" brr ^ the working out of « deterministic 
laws. In its simplest form^ Holder's distinction came dovm to the fact 
that people siem to intend to-do what they- do/j^v^hereas impersonal causes do 
not. In practice, however, th* relative "personalness".of a causa do3S 
not come dovm simply to x/hetl^er ^ person was observed to be involved in the 



individuals is far different than the wav it conceives of events ^^hich are 



action. Let us consider two examples. First^ h child wl^ fails at a given 
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task may not n'f^cessarlly be Sv^en a? Intending ' to fall. The abi^lity of 
the child 5s an example of a trait v/hose functioning Is relatively Imper- 
sonal. I.e., beyond thd chlld^s control. Second, If a teacher finds him- 
sell tn^7arted repeatedly front obtainlnf^ needed supplies, hs may assume 
that someone j^ntends'* to keep him from gett|.ng them evert though he has 
nevvir observed anyone In the actual act of carrylnj^ out that Intention. 
In the lattc^r case, the Inference of personal cause Is made by default'' 
because ^he pattern of 'evc:nts Is one x/hlch does not readlly«t occur by chance 
or»in the ^7or!-.lng out of physical lav7s. ' 

/ ^ • 

P^^r'sonal and imp-irsonal causes have particularly strong implications 

vhen tholr effect is unpleasant, or constitutes a pi^oblen. The implication 

of greatest importance is that only personal csfcuses can be recipien^ts of 

blama , In other words., personal causes segm. to mobilize a retributive re^ 

sponse (punish the of fender) . rather than a solution (analyze, the sitliat^on, 

idantif}^ critical variables, and modify .them) . The retributive response, 

al^though sometimes /perceived as totally irrational, is actually based on 

sound, although simple,' instrumental logic. An entity XThich is perceived 

as hAvln^ inteittlons will, of course, be seien as likely to modify those in- 

. t . ' ) 

tentions if thi in'bended actions are found^to be follov;ed by punishment. 

jOn the otiiar hand, retribdtion ,is clearly irrational whaiT^pplled to enti- 

ties which have no intentions and hence no controx^over their actions. 

As I have suggested, the' retributive response is often characterized 

as irrational. From personal experience, I know that it is «very easy fdr 



consultants to 'blarn^'* those teachers who blame their students for. the 
things which go wafoiig in their classes* Clearly, the consultant's feeling 
that the teacliar is belong irrational and also 'i/rong'* is better coped with 
if it can be reduced, at least on. a conceptual level, to a question of 



di3af>rr- :-n.-nt abr^ut: vnc^th-rr thv caCsc- is- Indo^rd a ' "nersorial ' on .-, T!i^ teacher 
b?llcrV'?3, that oroblems in hlg class are pc^rsonally caiQ^ed, vtMI^ the consul- 
tant bellevos th^y are Impersonally caus^^ I xrlll have- npre to say about 
tills phenomenon shortljr, * ' ^ • ' 

Although some useful Implications for the- consultant are, I Relieve, \ 
already present in what has b^en stated/ about psr^onal and irip^^rsonal forms 
of causation. I vrould nor;/ like to analvze th3i consultant's rolt? nora taor- 
o^figaly V/ith regard to particular problrans vlilcU 'aris>r in this area. I V7iil 

do thisM;lth special refarence to Kellay^s question about ^'the relation be- 

' ... _ ^ - ■ . . ^ 

Xmz'^xk the coimnon mdn's attribution proc^^ses and < the jnor3 sy^*^ ?Tnatlc pro- ('^ 

cesses incorporated in scientific lu^thods/ For, ^thu cQjps ultra ntt does typi- 

♦> . <i " ' I 

* ' * ^ " ^ -- • 

cally hav3 a nior^^ ' 'scientific t/ay of thinkin<$ than his cbnsultcS. I be- \ 

lieve toat it is characteristic of the nior^: ■ -scientlf ic^ f oms of Dsydhology, 

as opposed ito 'commcJn ^eriSii psyclvology, that they tend to. s^ub^tltute im- 

• ^ ' - ' i - ' X- ' . 

personal causes for personal ones T;her3ver oossible, 'This it= not to say 

that the concept of iTrtentlonaii ty is always ^absent • In sora? psychologists 

. ' - • . - . I 

(those ^Thich po^it 'unconscious motivation ^ in particular) the conceptf of * 

intentionality may even hja^ve an expandad ^ield of applicability. ^Houever,:'^ 

in thsisa casas the concept is 'de'oersonalizid ' bv stripping It of^the prop^ 

erty rno^t charactSvT/lstic of it in the cofcnon ser^c vieu: the property of 

{b.ini:; under the Individual's control; Thus, r>"-rsonal causation, ir^ thc% 

sen :c: in \;hich we have l»een using, the term, is greatly reduced in scientific. 

psycholoc^y, A typical probXen in consultation, then, i6 likely to be that 

' ^ ■ ■ ' ■ . ( • 

evints' which arer vie-^ed as oersonally caused by th^ consul tee \are vieved as 

' \ 
\- ■ * ' ' 

iiTA^ersonally caused by the consultant. As an ^^iranple, let us examine a 

;'/-••■ ■' ' . ' ' 

typical and plauslUle teacher statatnint; he's always trylnc to disrupt\the 

■ V / ■ ' . . - • ■ 

class. 1 can't let him p.^t/aTjrfy i7ith that. llox? xrill the consultant -now 



proceed to address the/ three majot tasks which I previously enumerated? 

■ i ■ ^ <. . . ■ . ■ 

First, V7hat advice ^caxi the consultant give which Will be compatible with 
the teacher 's' ''core constructs '? Clearly, any attempt to speak of the dyr 

% r 

^naralcs of the^^chlld, of psychological fbrces; which may compel him to act the 
way fie, does, will be Incompatible. My personal experience suggests tome 

4 

th^t It Is the exception ratlier than the rula for. a teacher to be able to 

^ ■ - . [ ' 

respond meaningfully to Such an Inti^p^ychlc explanation if she indeed be- 
Ifeves that the child s actions are intentional in the common s6nse meaning 

■ . ' - • ■ ' - . /, 

of that concept. Rather, ,th^ consultant might concentrate on the issue of 
v;hat strategy to use to change the child'*9 presumed inten^tions . He might 
try to ^l^onstrate that persuasion is superior to punishment or that'the 
provision of meaningful incentives is preferabie^o either. ^ 
4 Second, how might the consultant determine whether tjie teacher s attrl-. 

; • ' ■ . \ ' ' . J ■ ^ ■ 

bution could be changed and in vjhat direction ralgljt it be most useful to 

- . . ' ' I ' ■ ■ ■ 

change it? Ijere Kelley's analysis of the major Immediate supports of a 

single attribution can be most useful. The consultant might attempt to de- 
termine tp.what except consistency, distinctiveness and consensus are play- 



ing a" role in supporting the attribution. The dimension of consistency 
(does the presumed <fcause^ appear fn a varlety^of different^ situations) can* 
be par tficularly important because Intentional acts are usually not performed 
in all situations. Thus,^lf the child disrupt-s the class by talking softly 
to himself, and i^ can. be demonstrated that the child always talks to 
self , the 'teacher may be ^ convinced that the child does not indeed intend to 
disrupt the class. ^ , 

Thirdly, hotj^may the consultant usefully examine his o|^n attributions 
in the critical light of theory? In general, the consultant shoUld be ex- 
pecially careful that his psychological sophistication is not actually 



gelling Itj the uay^pf giving good advice. Does 1^ rea^^y help if the child 
Is not seen as responsible for his o\{n, actions? I believe that It does only 
If one of the two following conditions holds:"" (a) the child is suffering 
as a result of being blamed for something or ^ (b) t^ere is a way of solving 
the* problem whith depends on identifying its impersonal cause. , 

It should not^be Inferred fir<jpi^ the above example, however, that the 

<- ■ • ■ . ^ 

consultant Istalways the possessor of 'a "scientific" view while tiie consultee 
holds a ''common sense" one» Sometimes exactly the opposite/occurs. On ifche 
one hand, no psychologist, "however scientific , altogether abandons personal 

causatlonj if he did' his psychology vrould be ''mechanistic/ On the other \ ^A; 

•* / • ' . . ' ' ' ' / ^ ' ' 

hand, school personnel have certain sclentifXc notions of their own* Ty- 

plcally, theV have "b^en exposed to some scletitlflc psychology in college 

courals and'^also have been encouraged by i>rof essloaa-lr''^ractlce to view cer* 

(aln concepts (retardation, achievement' level, learhing disabilities , etc.) 

as ^co^istl-tuting Impersonal causes. I'Jhen these impergona! causes are em- 

. • . - . _r M V~ ^ 

ployed, to excess it may be necessary for the consultant to "renumaViize" the 

concepts by paiirtlally repersonalizing them. He may neec^^to demonstrate that * 

^ ■ \ ^ ' W ■/ 

certain Impersonal cai^ses (Lie.-, a learning disability) can account for $ome 

on a child's actlonai but that many or most of the actions of the child can 

' ■ \ - „ ^ ' «k 

still be "viewed in a 'common s^nse light. i 4 

The case example glv^en earlier in. the paper contaftns^an instance of ' 
the inapprcfpriate use of ir/ Impersonal causa ty a teachei"., In. that example, 
.the teacher belleyed that the student^ could not be held r^esponslble for 
copying ansv/ers on/^he test because her wa^ a defective child. >/\, on the 
other hand, believed that he could and should be given credit for having 
done what he did deliberately and consciously. A useful property of ^y oWn 
personal constructs, in, that Instance, were that they allowed me to see the 



child's actions as i norsonally causcsd while still permitting me to employ 
some Impersonal cause© (the excessive "difficulty'* of' the ^tjst) to suggest 
a solution which did not require "blamlng% the child. The teacher's^ per- 



sonal ^onstrudts in contiTast , ^^lled that there-was a necessary ccninection 
bet^/een viewing^ the chl^d as acting Intentlally and "blaming*' or punishing 
him. Although I did not actually do, so, it is interesting to speculate about 
the probabl^'outdbme of my directly addressing this' issue and attemptilig to 

modify the teacher's maladaptive personal construct, 

\ . • * , ^' 

Levels of orR^nizatlon of personal caures * ^ ^ 

' As I have 'sugjjested', Heider aftid- Kelly hacf a primi- ry interest in. the 

concepts v;hicj;i individuals have about other ^ndividualvi . In thinking about 

the application of their theorJtes^to consultation, however, I have had to 

depart from that ^iraary fpcus and- con3:ider thy^attribuulbns which' Individ- 

uals make coiice^rning the causal roles^ of wHat may be called "hlgh^pr" levels - 



of4 sbclal oyganizatlon. Specif icalj.y, although a ^reat many of the impor- 
tant attributions/ possessed .by teachejrs concern Hidiyidualra , a great many 
^ conc)B^n such thing^s as the ^elatidnsliip tetweeiT two* cTiildren , ^he charkc- 

4 • . - V \ J ^ ' ^ ^> r 

teristlcs of a. group (such as a^lass) , the atmosphere c,f an ehtlre school, 
or the demands of soc^f^ty^ This' cdncern .witif higljer level-p '^jbf social or- 

0 . . ■ • ^ . , 

ganization is even greater for school officials higher on the hierarchy, V' - 
such as principals or superintendent of schools. I shajl discuss the^^ssue 
of attributions concerning hlgheX. levels of social organization in terms of 
a :ev; specific phenomena which seem tp characterise the v;ay these higher • 

• I. ^ ' 1 ^ " 

levels are processed in common sense, 



eyels are processed m common sense. 

/ •, ■ - ( 

^ ,^e personalization of hl.'^her entltl3S. Th 



y llie personalization of hl^^her entltl3S . The sciences, such as socio- 



logy, which deal ulth grt;nip and social phenomena, have generally used even 
more impersonal terminology than that used by psychologists. However, the 



fact remains that comnoi^senss qftcn personalizes groups, organizations or 
even society, as the' follow^Lng three stattoents Illustrate: "society demands 
that children be eduMted," "the class is acting up," ^' the school refused to' 
•respond to cotnmunjity pressures for change." I would like to suggest that 
. this personalization of higher entities^ is a phenomenon which the .consultant 
c^n make use of, "exploit," If.^ou V7ili, in attempting to alter the attrl- 
-\ bution tendencies of individuals v/ho'have a sttong preference for seeing the^ 

woiMd in terfos of personal' causes, ♦ 
"( \^ As an example of how the personalization of ^^^clas,s m^lght be helpful to 

/ a consultant ,llLet' us consider the case of 'a teacher v;ho believes that a cer- 

• • - .V ; 'a 

,taiti child ifs a "ring leader:" i.e», possesses both the ability and Inten- 

^ . ^ , .■ ^ ^ ■ , ' ' . ♦ ^ ; 

tlon^to disrupt the class and frequently ^does so. . The teacher ha^ a blamii^g 

. ^ and retributive response to this- child, which- is hdtanfuL to hi's general 

' ■ . • ^ ' ' ' ' a 

grox'/th and ddes not lead to any notlcibXe iinprov^menti One choice open to 

,.-the consultant is' to. attempt to co^?rlnce the teacher that there are certain 

rea^ns^uhy the child act's the way he does — to focus her attention on im-* 

petsonal causes of an'- intrapsychic or interpersonal nature. However, as we 

have previously s^ugges ted/ such a change may not be pos'sible for the teacher 

J because'her reliance on personal c^usies.ffla^ result Jrom a "po^re construct.*' 

\ «In such a cAse, it may be easier for the consultant to focus the teacher s 



attention on tbe readiness of thie clags to be disr.upted. By encour^lng* s 
,her to s^ Jthe class as being motivated to engage in chaos and as wiel coming ^ 
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.disruptions from any source, her tendency to blame th6 individual i'§ reduced 

' " . • ^ 

and her ensuing focusing ^of her attlpntlon on the whole group may well lead^ 

to better coping. A larger social entity can be "blamed" v;ith l^s>llkell- 

hood of ^harmful consequences than can an Individual. 

To make clear* how a consultant might encourage an Attribution t<% a class 



To make clear* how a consultant might encourage an attribution t<% i 



V 



/ 

as a personal cause, I would like to refer once again to KelleyS triad of 
consistency, distinctiveness and consensus. In this case/ the relevant di- 
mension is Wstinctiveness (the cause is always present when the effect is 
present and absent when it is absent). If the consultant 'can demonstrate 
that other children have disrupted th^'itlass, then the role of this par- * 
ticular child will no longer be djf.stinctive and will not be seen as a cause. 
A cause v/hich is distinctive will be substituted. The teacher may perceive 
that the readiness of this particular group (t^e class) to ,b.e disrupted is 
greater than that of /Other groups wit'i which he is acquainted.. 

Preference far certa in . levels . Tusre is already a problem implicit 

in the example given in the preceding paragraph. That is, sometimes p: con- 

'■ ' ' . ^» , 

sultant may wish "to haye people think in terirts of groups or organizations, 
asr^ausas e^en when there is, nothing to support such an attribution. In 
the'above example, it' may be that the class is riot unusually disruptaUie 
and the disruption is indeed always precipitated by one child^. All the 
attributional evidence points to the child^, yet the consultant still be- 
lieves Omt ''group process" is respo*sible*. 

The essence of the above examplb, consists . in the fact tha^fc'the con- 
sUlrtanLt prefers to think at the group level while the teacher prefers to 
think at the individual level. VThat. makes it partic/dlarly difficult for 
the consultant is that the usiial attributional criteria,, consistency, dis- 
tinctiveness , and - consensus , all operate to support the teacher 's view and 
refute the consultant 's, view, at least in the immediate context^. It cerr 
tain4.y seems as If th^ child is a distinctive and consistent cause of dfs- ' 

ruptrton, and hfe" Is. widely viewed that v;ay. ' ' 

I ■ ■. - \' ■• • ' ' 

' Effective functioning for the consultant in \his case probably depends 

on a careful attributional analysis of his o\>7n beliefs with an eye toward 
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detartnlnlng hov; he came to hold themo lie may ^hen have the basis for judg- 
ing vhether^lt might be feasible to try to reproduce some of the conditions 
of his own learning iii order to produce learning In the teacher. It Is , 
quite l,lkely, hovjever, that the end ref^ult of the consultant's Introspec- . 
tlpn will, be to conclude that there p.^ i not adequate grounds for changing • 
thQ. teachoi 's lev:l of analysis. Ntv^iVtheless , 'simply knowing that cer-« 
tain Individuals sr-eni to prefer cer*: levels can be useful to him in 
avoiding unnecessary and 'iounterproducrlve conflicts. 

Agsimilatio n '^y'^tb c membership , r final interesting property of com- 
mon. sense views of larger social entities has to do with the fact that what 
is attributed to ^ group ^or d^anizatlon may frequently be seen as charac- 
teristic of the membigrship rather than the entity, as a '^structured whole." 
To make clear what/ I mean i let me return to the original example .of the 
teacher and the test paper. 

' In that example, a k^y issue, whXch remained largely implicit but 
which had important implications fovrva^ interaction with the teacher, was 
the difference in hov; we viewed classes, the phenomenon of^ membership in 
classes, ^f^Tthe (fcncept of ability level as applied tq classes. It will 
he recai^led that the teacher saw the child as ''defective" and hence not ^ * 
really belonging to the clAss. Clearly, the teacher believed that a class 
;^as a place v/here everyone had approximately the same ability — those who 
didn't were not really "members" of the class although thay might occupy a 
seat in the room. This is an example of a cognitive structure which Gestalt 
theoris^ts (as summarized by Heider , 1958) characterized as being dominated 
by the law of "assimilation and contrast.'' The. teacher tended to divide 
students into those who fit and those who did not. Those who fit were seen' 
as being more similar to each other than they really v/ere and those who did 



not fit v/ere seen as being more different from the others than they really 
were* Part and parcel o^f this "Assimilation and contrast" structure was 
the tendency to see group characteristics as residing In the membership 
(they aXl had the same "ability level") rather than in the group structure 
(there was a certain level of "diffiqulty of the material" which still al- 
lows, however^ f or^ the possibility that some students may absTorb far more 
of it than others). The fact that the teacher assimilated group char'ac- 
ter*istics to the membership was a prifmary factor' keeping him' from seeing 

■ . . • ■ ... { ■ ■■ - r : . 

.the child as part of the class. ^ ^ 

-> - . > 

' " ' ^ /• , ^ 

It is my belief ^that "assimilatioq by the membership", represents a 

phenomenon which is very common. It saenls to be one, of the very fe^ uni- 

versal laws of psychology tha% "dimple s true tulfes ate ihitially imposed 

by the mind and only become differentiated if theje is some pressure to- 

wards differentiation. The consultant is typically called in in precisely 

those instances where the simple structure which has proven adequate for 

so long has failed to deal with some difficult instance or other. I must \ 

confess that I have no easy solution for how to deal with/ this phenomenon. 

Thus, my recommendations are likely to.be somewhat unsatisfactory. 

The .enterprise of actually qhanging the cognitive structures which 

people use to think about^roups and .prganizations is a particularly tricky 

one/ I believe that, in this case, the "culture of the school" (Sarason, 

1970) and the' Kelley dimension of consensus are of .particular importance. 

ft 

It is unlikely that an individual teacher will begin to think in more dif- 
ferentiated terms on the advice of a consultant if the dominant x^ay of 
thinking in the school is in tertns^f "assimilation by the membership."- 
Sarason has emphasized that Ipit^rventlonB designed to change fundamental 
^ "regularities" in the: schools tfffen come *to grief. While certain forums , 
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such teacher training programs (Sarason, Davidson, & Blatt, 1962) may 
provide viable Ieverag;e points fqr soma kinds of change in this general 
realm, the individimX consultant may be relatively powerless to change forms 
of thinking which are so institu^ionajJ.l2ed; ^ 

' On the other hand,, one need not'be hearly so pessimistic about changing 

, r « , 

the specific attributions v;hich *arlse In the ccrae of a te'qcher's attempt- 
ing to account ^f or th^ose "puzzling" events which do not l^it easily 4xit;o the 
o>^?rall 'Vassimilation and contrast structure." In the case .of the teacher 
and the test pape^, for example, the' consul tarft could significantly affect 
the teacher's 3adapt|.ve functioning eVen though he did nothirig to change the 
- way he thought- about classes and ability ^le^j^ljs^^ He could. do this by ad- 
dressing what I shaH call a ^'secondary attribution." ^ ' 

J* 

In orde^'for the teacher in the main cas^ example ^ ^o accept .the fact 
^hat this child, who wasn't really a member o^ the class',^was sitting in his. 
classroom and ^eing treated "as if he really was a member, he had to have 
a satisfactory explanation. He resorted^'to a "serandary" attribution^ ^at- 
trlbutlng the child's presence^ In the class to the tact th'at certain ^uthor- 
itles wanted him to be there. This "secondary attribution" was maladaptive 
because it re^sulted tn^^a particularly low level of commitment on the ^teach- - 
■ 'er's part. Thus, a meaningful*.role fori^ the consultant might be to try and 
change this secondary ^attribution t©-one which resulted in a higher degree of 
commitment. For example, the teacher might be Induced to regard the presence 
of the child as a potential learning experience for him ("learn how to help 
\ "that kind of child because I might go into special education someday"). The 

general principle illustrated is that of finding the attributions -which may 

^ . ^ i . 

be changed' rather than^worrying about the ones which are difficult to^hange. 
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Conclusion 

1 have discussed only a few of the ways In which attribution and per- 
sonal* construct theories might be applied to the consult^lon process. I 
hope that the examples I have given will demonstrate the potential- fruit- 
fulness of the approach, ^nd lead to further developlnents and elaboriatlons 
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